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cratic government, a politician who wrecks a party is
doing a deed the evil effects of which can rarely be
counter-balanced by any alleged good; he is inevitably
inaugurating a long period of electoral and Parlia-
mentary chaos. In the case under review, some twenty-
five years of confusion ensued from PeePs action in
1846. Not until Disraeli had completely reconstituted
Conservatism, and not until Gladstone had entirely
conveyed himself and his fellow-Peelites over to
Liberalism, did order and consistency re-establish them-
selves in British politics.

The resignation of Peel made it necessary for the
Queen to send once more for Lord John Russell. This
time he had no desire to evade office. The clearing of
the Corn Law business out of the way had left the road
open "for a good deal of overdue social and economic
reform. He got together a Cabinet in which Grey con-
sented to serve with Palmerston, together with a
number of worthy but long-forgotten Whigs. Russell
and Palmerston were the outstanding figures of the
Ministry, and they by no means saw eye to eye with
one another. Palmerston was the older man; he had
been born in 1784 and he had sat in Parliament con-
tinuously since 1807. He had drifted from the high
Toryism of Perceval and Liverpool into the assorted .
Liberalism of Russell's Cabinet by way of Canningism.
He always had been, he was, and he always remained,
a thorough Conservative at heart. Russell, on the other
hand, a belligerent little wasp, was an ingrained Pro-
gressive. Born in 1792, the third son of the sixth Duke
of Bedford, he had entered Parliament in 1813 as an
avowed disciple of Charles James Fox. He had ardently
advocated Catholic Emancipation; he had led the fight
for the Reform Bill in the House of Commons; he had
been prominent in every movement that had had as its
object the reduction of privilege, the abolition of
monopoly, the extension of individual liberty.

The  six years  during which  Russell was  Prime